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Mozart as a Virtuoso and Improvisator. 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 

We cannot pass over in silence the two-fold 
talent of Mozart, which won for him so brilliant 
and so precocious an European fame, and indeed 
long before his genius for composition was awak- 
ened ; a talent, which earned him his surest liveli- 
hood, and was destined to be productive of as 
much popularity and favor for him on the one 
hand, as he lost on the other by the fact that his 
master works The 
virtuoso, Mozart, is for us still an obscure tradi- 


were seldom understood. 
tion, an enigma, concerning which we get no 
The 


his so won- 


word of explanation from his concert music. 
material on which he 
derful talent, the notes, indeed, exist; but the 
method, the touch, the expression, the embel- 
lishments, the countless 


exercised 


nuances, not to be 
expressed by signs on paper, in a word the soul 
and genius of his execution, all this exists no 
more. The magic tones of the virtuoso have died 
away, and left behind no further traces than the 
flowers, which filled the air with their sweet per- 
fumes, or the youthful charms which fifty years 





ago bewitched all eyes. A few rare and antique 
remnants of the past century, a few octogenarian 
music-lovers, still remember, to be sure, the play- 
One of these talked to me of it 
a few years ago, as of the fairest dreams of his 
Other ear-witnesses have tried to 


ing of Mozart. 


spring time. 
describe Mozart as a Virtuoso and an Improvisator; 
but what can oral or written narrative convey to 
us of a man’s playing? Meanwhile, in the want 
of something better, let us hear what his contem- 
temporaries have said. 

All witnesses agree in representing Mozart as 
the most perfect Pianist of his time. 
without scruple placed himself above Clementi, 
the only rival whem a portion of the Viennese 
public seems to have set up against him. We 
may take him at his word for that, and indeed the 
more so, that Dittersdorf, who never stood in any 
very near relation with Mozart, had pronounced 
a similar judgment upon the two virtuosos, and 
supported the same upon the same grounds, say- 
ing, “that the Italian virtuoso possessed only art, 
whereas the German possessed art and taste.” 
The expression is a very meagre one; but it 
amounts in the end to the same thing that our 
hero himself says of Clementi. We wish more- 
over to adduce the hearty and far more discrimi- 
nating words of Haydn, whom the mention of his 
“ Oh! 
Mozart’s loss is irretrievable! never in my life 
That went to the 
A pianist who touched Haydn’s heart, 


deceased friend one day moved to tears. 


shall I forget his playing. 
heart !” 


possessed resources to outweigh all the sleights of 


hand, with which our modern pianists, who reach 
no one’s heart, seek to bewilder the ears, and in 
fact the eyes, of their audiences. 

But perfect as Mozart’s playing may have been, 
we may yet presume that his talent for improvis- 
ing would move the world to still more astonish- 
ment and admiration, if he were to come again. 
The gift of improvisation began in him with the 
power of speech. In those moments of good 
humor, or rather when his mad merriment came 
over him, as in later years his deep dejection, 
Mozart often spoke in verses, if he wished to lend 
Indeed this 
seemed to come easier to him, than to talk for a 


a certain emphasis to what he said. 


long time in prose. 
restored his nature, that was all harmony and 
rhythm, to its native element. 
rhyme he knew so little, that you might see him 
write whole letters in rhymed verse, without lay- 


ing down his pen. One of these is still preserved, 


He himself 





Metre and cadence half’ 


The difficulty of 


which filis not less than three pages, and is really 
quite clever, bating some vulgarities. 

But verbal improvisation was commonly only 
the introduction to the genuine enjoyments in 
the friendly circles, of which our hero was the 
soul. His vocabulary was too poor, the circle of 
his thoughts expressible in words too limited, his 
muse in short too clumsy, to allow the astonishing 
poetic instinct, which he had received from nature, 
to serve for anything more than mere impromptu 
rhymes, such as are flung off in a carouse, or 
amorous confessions, only breathed aloud in a 
state of intoxication. When the nonsense furor 
had got once started, it went on until the heavy 
artillery was exhausted; then Mozart sat down at 
the piano and continued the discourse there. 

sut here it seemed exactly as if a foreigner had 
found again his mother tongue, after long laboring 
in an idiom which he hardly understood ; for the 
indecent buffoon became transformed into a man 
who knows how to joke ina fine way, and the 
burlesque rhymester became a comic-satirical 
great poet. His witty fancies, gems disguised in 
coarse words, purified themselves in the fire of 
harmony and flashed out in a thousand rays. 
The keys of his piano resounded with a little fan- 
tastical drama. When he improvised, (or as the 
Germans say, phantasirte) in this way, how easy 
it was for him so to work up a theme, that it 
should here seem nonsensical, there grave and 
solemn, now desperate and saucy, now coming up 
to you ina supplicating and miserable attitude, 
or as if listening, or plodding patiently along, so 
that he could do what he would with his hearers. 
This—precisely this, perhaps—is what no pianist 
before or after him has ever been able to achieve 
in the same degree. 

So too, no one has shown the same facility in 
imitating the style and manner of other masters. 
This is quite natural; since his own style was the 
substance and quintessence of all the systems of 
the ancient and the modern art of composition in 
all the branches of the 
musician, he had only to come down, to limit his 
universality according to the relations and special 


art. To imitate any 


forms of the person whose image or caricature he 
wanted to give. He who can do all, can always 
do what is less than all. When Mozart under- 
took to shake your sides with laughter, he would 
apply his imitative talent to parodying the dra- 
matic works which were just then in fashion; the 
of Alesandria, for example, or of Gaz- 
and other scribblers of that stamp. He 
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improvised, text and music, grand bravura arias, 
in which these masters appeared ludicrously like, 
from head to foot. But the composer did not 
trust himself to put his musical passages upon 
paper, through fear, perhaps, that the public should 


take them in earnest and applaud them, instead of 


weeping over them. A single aria of this sort, 


however, has come down to us in notes; it is 
written for a prima donna, and consists of some 
At first sight it 


appear that the maestro had taken all 


favorite melodies of that time. 
might 
pains to produce a great effect with it, and there 
can be no doubt, that well sung, the aria would 
The text 
Did ever an Italian opera-poét put 


have made a furore. too is not to be 
overlooked. 
more genius into a libretto for ten dollars ?” 
Dove, ma dove son io? cried the sublime prin- 


cess. Oh Dio! questa pena ! och prence ! och 


sorte! ....t%o0 tremo....to0manco.... 
moro O dolce morte! (Wheream 1? O 
God! this torment! O prince! O fate! .... 1 


.. I faint. Tdie. O sweet 


Then falls crashing in, like a bomb-shell 


tremble . 
death !) 

into the house, the most far-fetched chord, and 
the fair one sings, shrinking into herself: Ah 
quel contrasto! barbare stelle! Traditore ! Carni- 


Jice! (Oh what a contrast! cruel stars! traitor ! 


cannibal!) and soit goeson. ‘The whole is richly 
with all the 


which the dilettanti are carried away,—the a 


furnished out means of effect, by 


piace re, imposante, morendo, rinforzando, smor- 
zandae, vibrando, «Ke., Ke. 
the trade are found alphabetically arranged, and 
written above in great letters. You think you 


cannot fail to hear murmured from every corner 


of the hall: superb! exquisite! and then cries of 


’ U 
ancora. 


bravo! bravo! bravissimo! ancora! 
breaking forth. 

Since the day on which that capricious, vain, 
excitable and stubborn tribe which we eall vir- 


tuosi first showed itself, there perhaps has been no 


one who has so departed from the generic type of 


his fellows; as Mozart. You had only to make 
known to him your desire to hear him, and he 
stood at your service, without asking who you 
were, or where you came from. This wish was 
in and for itself powerful recommendation with 
him. Persons of rank in Vienna reproached him 
with giving away for nothing to the first comer a 
talent, which they, by a reward of a few florins, 
graciously admitted for the embellishment of their 
Mozart let them talk, 


pocketed the gold, and troubled himself not much 


aristocratic assemblies. 


about the attentions which they showed him; for 
no one was less apt than he at classifying his lis- 
teners according to rank and station in the world. 
nor, citizens, 
All he 


saw there, was connoisseurs or ignorant ones, sin- 


He distinguished neither nobles 


neither dignities nor riches among them. 


cere music lovers or musical Tartuffes, nothing 
The little boy who said to the 
“Let M. Wagenseil come, he 


became in this respect never 


more nor less. 
Emperor Francis : 
understands it,” 
more than seven years old. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that Mozart much preferred to play in the 
Herr Roch- 


litz tells us the following on this point: * On the 


presence of musicians by profession. 


evening of his public concert in Leipsic, Mozart 
took the old violinist, Berger, aside, and said to 
I will 


You understand 


him: Come along with me, good Berger ! 
prelude to you a little while. 
the thing better than most who have applauded 


me to-day. So he took him with him, and im- 
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provised, after a short repast, before him until 
midnight; whereupon he sprang up in his abrupt 
way, and cried out: ‘Now Papa, have I done it 
rizht ? now for the first time you have heard 
Mozart. He meant 


the mechanical facility, which in his eyes, was 


The rest others can do also. 


only a second-rate quality in a virtuoso.” 

If Mozart had not been in all things an en- 
tirely unique man, it would needs seem remark- 
able, nay, almost incredible, that he should have 
found more satisfaction in playing before the old 
Berger alone, than before the Leipsic public, 
which had received him with so much applause. 
A musician is always much more sparing of his 
expressions of approbation towards an artist, 
than the dilettanti are; and that independently 
of all envy of the trade or professional jealousy, 
for two reasons: first, because the artist. by pro- 
fession, asa general rule, is more of a knower than 


the dilettanti, and accordingly detects in compo- 


sition and in playing a multitude of faults, of 


which the other has not the least suspicion ; and 
secondly because he has become far more satiated 
with musical enjoyments, in so far as they belong 
these trivial 


to his daily business. I mention 


facts, to substantiate another still more trivial 
fact; which is, that these virtuosi gentry infinitely 
prefer to display their mastery before an elegant 
crowd of ignorant people, or half-connoisseurs, 
who give them a livelihood, praise them in saloons 
and journals, invite them to suppers, and treat 
them with incense and champagne,—that they 
love this more, I say, than to weary their fingers 
or their lungs for any old papa of a Berger, any 
modest veteran in the art, from whom they can 
expect at farthest but a quiet word of commen- 
looks like an 


dation, if not some advice, that 


affront. Upon my word, they are right, and I 
should think as they do, were lin their place. 
But not so thought Mozart. The study we have 
instituted of his inner man, explains this singularity 


completely. We have seen that music was not 


only the great, or rather the sole occupation of 


his life, but that it allowed no other taste, no other 
passion to get on beside it, and that all his other 
inclinations contributed to support and strengthen 
his love for that. 
improvising (phantasiren) at the piano held the 


Among his musical enjoyments, 


first place ; this was the most intimate communion 
hold 


confession, which revealed to 


which he could with himself and with 
others; a sort of 
his hearers the mysteries of’ his soul, the treasures 
of his thoughts, without dissimulation, without 
reservation, without ambiguity, and in a language 
in which could be expressed the most delicate 
shades of the psychological state out of which the 
fantasia flowed. In short, he used the language 
of tones, as we use our mother tongue, to express 


the feelings of love and friendship. Now nothing 


could be a greater hindrance to outpourings of 


this sort, than the inability of our friends of both 


sexes, through want of suflicient knowledge of 


the language that we speak, to respond as they 
like to do. 


certainly had this experience. 


Many of my readers have 
This 


why Mozart found more satisfaction in having the 


would 
will show 
old Berger for a listener, than in reaping the 
applause of the whole public of Leipsic. It was 
because the old Berger, who understood his lan- 
guage better than others, could respond from his 
heart, and by his looks, so quickly understood 
among musicians, give him to know that he un- 


derstood him perfectly, where the Leipsic public 
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had not understood him at all. The bravos of 
the multitude pleased him, but a complete sym- 
pathy with his audience made him happy. Yet 
for him, as a professional musician and a cele- | 
brated virtuoso, the pleasures of pure dilettant- 
ism ranked among the pleasures of self-love. He 
was not only the greatest artist, but at the same 
time the most passionate lover of music. Of 
what then did he most complain, and with the 
greatest bitterness, when he spoke of the obliga- 
tions, which his relations to the public imposed 
Chiefly of this : 
me mechanical juggle ries,and rope -dancing feats. 


That is what they want to see,and they will not 


upon him ? that “ they require of 


follow the course of my ideas.” 


Obliging as Mozart showed himself towards 
those who wished to hear him, his gentle and 
companionable humor left him, if they made a 
noise during the music. This was perhaps the 
only occasion in the world that could seriously 
provoke him, and then he did not restrain himself. 
He knew the worth of what he gave; he gave it 
gladly, and desired nothing in return but silence 
and Denied 
feel, what every one of us would feel, if the per- 


attention. this, he could not but 
son to whom we have thought it worthy to com- 
municate our inmost thought, instead of the in- 
terest on which we had counted, should show us 
Men of the 


world dissemble in such a case, but Mozart un- || 


only coldness and absence of mind. 
derstood not how to dissemble. This is for us a 
reason why we should not judge him by the code 
of fine society, if he, deeply wounded in the 
most sensitive point of his whole being, sometimes 


expressed his dissatisfaction with more warmth 


than another. To leave his seat in the middle of 
a concert and go off without ceremony, was not || 
the only lesson which he gave to not very atten- 
tive listeners. Many atime it did not come off 
so smoothly, as the following occurrence shows. 
During his travels in Germany, Mozart was in- 
vited ina certain city * to a splendid musical 
soirée, which had been expressly arranged for 
the sake of hearing him. The company, consist- 
ing of the high nobility of the land, was very 
numerous. Mozart, seeing only strange faces, 
believed himself in good society, that is to say, 
in a circle of genuine lovers of music, including 
His father had 


long since tanght him this maxim, always to pre- 


perhaps several good judges. 


sume the best, so long as the bad was not clear as 
He acted accordingly, when he seated 
He began with a very 


daylight. 
himself’ at the piano. 
simple melody and a yet simpler harmony, 
adagio, which was about equivalent to the mo- 
ment of silence before an address, during which 
the orator endeavors to collect his thoughts. The 
ladies, disturbed by this debut, thought the mu- 
sician had already entered upon his subject and 
that he might go on in this tone. Mozart grew 
animated, and the ladies were again quieted; 
pretty, very pretty indeed; but it did not last 
long. Solemn chords, a striking, original but 
somewhat heavy harmony, took the place of that 
which had appeared so pretty. How tedious, | | 
good heaven! The tongues of the profane, al- 

ways the most diflicult to bridle in our social 

circles, now broke a yoke that seemed to them 

unendurable. There was whispering in ears; 
remarks about the bearing of my lord and the 
dress of my lady began; the contagious tattle 





* Probably Dresden or Berlin. 
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hearing. This was enough to give another color 


to the improvisation. Raging, although still con- 
trolling himself, Mozart wrought out his ideas 
with the vehemence of an indignation which 
made his blood boil in his veins. The audience 
let him have his way and went on, motu contrario, 
developing the far more interesting themes which 
these started. The the 
house, who was an amateur and a good musician, 


ladies had master of 


in his manner of playing the bass, and which he 
desired to propagate by a species of music adapted 
to that purpose; but by a remarkable cireum- 
stance, which it would be difficult to explain, he 
had neither a melodious idea nor trait in his head 
which he was able to employ in a piece of music. 
At his request, M. Auber wrote all the bass con- 
certos which have appeared in the name of this 
virtuoso, aud also some others which have re- 
mained in manuseript. The public thought that 
these concertos were the compositions of La- 
mare; but all artists knew that they were due to 


RS . . _ . . s* . . ’ -. . 
ae gained the upper hand continually. The men | an intimate friend of Lamare, the celebrated | tion of Rossini; but he gradually acquired greater 
became accomplices in the sin or crime of violated. Violoncellist, who had a style altogether peculiar —i::dependence of style; and, in his later compo- 


sitions, his manner, both in the east of his melodies 
and the disposition of his accompaniments, is de- 
cidedly his own. His peculiarities, indeed, are 
so marked, and so constantly perceptible, that 
they give his music too great a uniformity of 
character, and lay him open to the charge of 
mannerism. His music is not marked by depth 
of thought or strength of feeling. His combina- 
tions are ingenious, but not profound; and his 
melodies, though often sweet, and sometimes ten- 
der, are very rarely pathetic. But his music 
is brilliant, sparkling, exhilarating, and remark- 


wished the deuce had the company. But what . : .¢ . <as ~s 

lid the j : 1 — k : the talent of M. Auber. The original character | able for the clearness and simplicity of its dra- 
> aT g nes _— 2 e ° ° e . " ° “. 

did the improvisator do, misunderstood in such a | of this music produced a very great sensation in | matie effects, even in scenes of the greatest 


simple way ? He hit upon a method seldom 
used, but which ought to be more frequently ap- 
plied in similar cases. He continued the leading 
thought which he had thus far carried on upon the 
piano, but this time worked it up with the vehe- 
mence with which his blood might have rushed 
But 


paid to it he began, first very softly, and then 


through his veins. when no attention was 
louder and louder, to rail at his audience most 
unmercifully, and almost insult them. Fortu- 
nately the language, which came first to his lips 
(certainly for no other reason), and which he 
spoke as fluently as the German, was the Italian, 
the 
well enough versed in this to understand expres- 


and but few members of company were 
sions which they would have sought in vain in 
the dictionaries. This melodramatic crescendo 
found far easier entrance than all that had pre- 
ceded. There was a profound silence. It was 
Mozart’s nature to pass easily from one extreme 
to the other ; for scarcely was he assured of the 


impression he had made upon his audience, when 


his vexation yielded suddenly to the mood of 


laughter, probably at his audience, and yet some- 
what at himself. 

Mozart reined round his Pegasus, gave his 
ideas another turn, and finally fell into the mel- 
ody, then sung in all the streets, of the little 





the public, and it could be foreseen that, from 
that time, the youthful composer to whom it was 
due would one day enjoy a brilliant reputation. 
About the same time, M. Auber wrote a concerto 
for the violin, which was performed at the Con- 
servatory of Music at Paris, by M. Mazas, and 
which was eminently successful. ‘The desire of 
laboring for the theatre had already caused him 
to set again to musie the old comic opera entitled 
“ Julie,” with an accompaniment for two violins, 
two altos, violoncello, and contrabasso. This 
work, which contained many charming pieces, 
was represented at a theatre of amateurs at 
Paris, and received much applause. A short 
time afterwards, M. Auber wrote, for the small 
theatre of M. de Caraman, Prince of Chimay, 
another opera, with orchestra complete, from 
which he has since selected many pieces for his 
other works. 

Notwithstanding his success, which until that 
time had been confined within the circle of a 
certain number of artists and amateurs, M. Au- 
ber was sensible that his musical studies had been 
incomplete, and that his knowledge failed him in 
the art of writing; and being desirous of com- 
pleting his education in this respect, he devoted 
himself to some arduous labors under the direc- 
tion of M. Cherubini. These studies being fin- 
ished, he wrote a mass for four voices, from which 
he has since taken the prayer in his opera of 
“ La Muette de Portict.”. In 18138, he made his 
debut in public by an opera in one act, which he 
caused to be represented at the theatre Feydeau, 
under the title of “Scjour Militaire.” This 
work did not answer the expectations which the 


bustle and confusion. These are the beauties 
which have rendered “ Masaniello” so generally 
attractive. Every auditor, learned or unlearned, 
is animated and delighted by the charming barca- 
rolle, the market chorus, the chorus of fishermen, 
the beautiful finale to the third act, (in the orig- 
inal piece,) the bacchanalian song, and the air 
sung by Masaniello. Beauties of a similar kind, 
though in an inferior degree, are to be found in 
“Pra Diavolo” Among <Auber’s minor pro- 
ductions, a comic opera called “Le Philtre,” 
written by Scribe, and brought out at the Acad- 
emie Royale in 18381, is probably the most 
agreeable. 

In May, 1825, M. Auber was made a Knight 
of the Legion of Honor, and the Academy of 
Fine Arts of the Institute elected him one of 
their members in the month of April, 1829. He 
has since held many posts of distinction, both 
civil and professional. He continues to produce 
sparkling works for the Opera Comique, and his 
overtures, such as those to “ Zanetta,” “L’Ls- 
tocque 22% Masaniello,” “Les Diamans de la Cou- 
ronne,” &e. &e., every where preserve their pop- 
ularity in miscellaneous concerts.“ Marco Spa- 
da” is the title of his last opera. M. Auber was 
recently appointed, by Napoleon IIL, director of 
the imperial music and maitre de chapelle at the 
Tuileries. 

— > 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Sketch of Onslow. 


{From the French of M. Feétis.] 


George Onslow was born at Clermont (Pay- 


song: Ich klage Dir, du di es Thier -om- - se = —_ 
: : ei cap ete " tained nothing of that grace and originality of | second son of a lord of that name. lis mother 
through neatly, varied it ten or twelve times, | jdeas which had gained applause for his former | descended from the Brantome family. Musie 
alternately with the finger-jugglery or with af- productions. A repose for many years followed formed a part of his education merely as the 
a pe i ; y as 
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fected sweetishness, and then came to a close. 
All were now in rapture, and but few had guessed 
how cruelly he had been making sport with the 
people. For himself, he soon departed, invited 
his host and some old musicians of the place to 
supper with him, and at the timidly-expressed 
wish of his guests, improvised with inexhaustible 
fire and invincible obligingness till mid-night. 
— > 
French Opera Composers. 
VI. AUBER. 


Daniet Francois Esprit AuBER, was born 
at Caen, the 29th of January, 1784, on a jour- 
ney which his parents made to that city. He was 
the son of a print seller of Paris, who was in 
easy circumstances. Endowed with a most happy 
disposition for music, M. Auber first studied this 
art as an object of pleasure. After having 
learned to play upon the piano under the direc- 
tion of Ladurner, he was sent to London to pur- 
sue the profession of a merchant; but being soon 
disgusted with a situation for which he did not 
feel that he had been born, he returned to Paris. 
Being well received by the public because of his 
talent and genius, he began to make himself 
known by some small compositions, such as 
romances, some of which met with success. <A 
trio for the piano, violin, and violoncello, which 
he published about the same time at Paris, proves 
that he could treat instrumental musie with ability. 
But some other more considerable works soon 


\ increased his reputation among artists. He was 
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this check, and the composer seemed to have re- 
nounced a career in which brilliant success await- 
ed him, when the derangement of his fortune, 
and the death of his father, obliged M. Auber to 
seek some resources for his support in the exer- 
cise of an art which until then had been to him 
only a relaxation. In 1819, he caused to be re- 
presented, at the Opera Comique, “ Le Testament 
et le Billets-dour,’ an opera in one act. This 
work was still less fortunate than the first public 
attempt of the talents of M. Auber had been. 
The eulogiums which had been lavished upon 
him were now considered as the opinion of a co- 
terie, and arising from partiality; but the com- 
poser soon retrieved himself by “La Bergére 
Chatelaine,’ an opera in three acts, which was 
played at the same theatre during the first part 
of the year 1820. The original ideas, the melody, 
an elegant instrumentation and dramatic effect, 
distinguished this work, which obtained complete 
success, and which may be considered as the first 
foundation of the brilliant reputation of its author. 
“« Emma, ou la Promesse Imprudente,” an opera 
in three acts, performed in 1821, completed what 
a “ Bergere Chatelaine” had commenced, and 
from that time M. Auber has known nothing but 
suecess. 

Auber was first brought into notice in 1523, by 
his opera “ La Neige,” which became very popu- 
lar, not only in France, but in Germany, and is 
frequently performed in the principal German 
theatres. His “ Fra Diavolo,’ and his most cel- 
ebrated piece, “ La Muctte de Portici,” (or Mas- 
aniello,) are well known all over Europe. In 


Auber’s earlier works there is a palpable imita- 
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agreeable accomplishment of a gentleman; how- 
ever, during a tolerably long residence in Lon- 
don in his youth, he received piano lessons from 
Hallmandel. 
celebrated 

It would seem as if such masters ought to have 


Later he became a pupil of the 
Dussek, and afterwards of Cramer. 


developed in him a strong penchant for the art of 


which they taught him to express the beauties; 
but as a rare exception in the life of those who 
have succeeded in making an honorable name 
among the artists, Onslow only comprehended 
the mechanical part of the execution of music; 
his heart remained cold to the inspirations of the 
greatest masters, nor did his somnolent imagina- 
tion furnish him the slightest idea in which a 
musician of merit could revel. 

A sojourn of two years in Germany did not 
change this: nothing can better explain to what 
extent he carried his indifference for music more 
than his naive avowal of having heard without 
pleasure the finest operas of Mozart rendered 
with the most perfect intelligence of the inten- 
tions of the great artist. The astonishment this 
will excite among those who are acquainted with 
the music of Onslow, will still increase when they 
learn that what Von Giovanni and the Zauberflite 
failed to do, the overture to Stratonice, one of 


the weakest of Méhul’s compositions, did for him. 
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“On hearing this piece (says Onslow,) I expe- 
rienced so vivid a commotion throughout my 
being, that all at once I felt filled with sentiments 
to which until then I was a complete stranger. 
Now that moment is ever in my thoughts. From 
that instant I saw music with other eyes; the veil 
which hid the beauties of it from me was torn ; 
henceforth it became the source of my most inti- 
mate enjoyments, and the faithful companion of 
my life.” 

This strange anecdote, rendered more remarka- 
ble by the little analogy which exists between the 
music of Méhul and that of Onslow, should be 
added to 


witnessed in the life of some artists. 


the already long list of singularities 


Onslow learned to play the violoncello at the 
solicitation of some friends who wished to play, 
in the isolation of a province, the quintets and 
The 


revolution just effected within him rendered him 


quartets of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 


attentive to this kind of music, which he had only 
heard till then abstractedly : each day he discov- 
ered new charms in these works, and soon was 
possessed of the most passionate love for them. 
It no longer sufficed to merely hear them; he 
wished to study the structure and accordingly put 
into score the finest works of the masters just 
named. This practical study of harmony took 
the place of theory, of which he was ignorant of 
the elements, and prepared him for the art of 
writing out his own creations. However, he had 
completed his twenty-second year before he felt a 
desire to compose. Shortly after this epoch he 
decided to write his first quintet, taking as models 
those of Mozart which he loved in preference. 
It is easy to see that with so imperfect a musical 
education, and without having preluded similar 
works with some essays less important, the mate- 
rial work of the score of a quintet would be 
laborious and present many painful “embarrass- 
ments; but the advantages of an independent 
fortune and the peacetul flow of an existence far 
removed from the tumult of a large city, left 
Onslow all the necessary leisure to surmount the 
obstacles of a first production. It is to these 
causes we must attribute the large number of 
compositions he has published during the space 
of thirty years, in spite of the slowness indispensa- 
ble to his first works. Living almost constantly at 
Clermont, on an estate close to that city in the 
mountain of Auvergne, he only visits Paris during 
a tew ot the winter months. 
[To be continued.]} 
—_ + 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From my Diary. No. XX. 


New York, Feb. 25. The papers are publishing an 
item on the appearance of “ Theresa Milantollo,” at Berlin, 
The 


name is Milanollo, and she has ranked with the great 


as a violinist, and representing it as something new. 
European players for some years, taking as high a rank 
among violinists as Clara Wieck or Mme. Pleyel among 
the great pianists. Several years have now passed since 
Marie Milanollo their 


North of the Alps, and at once gained a reputation abroad 


Theresa and made appearance 
equal to that which they had already reached in their 
native city, Milan. Their playing together is described 
as having been something absolutely enchanting, and 
the delight of the crowded audiences, which filled their 
concert rooms, was boundless. So they made their way 
On the 21st of 


Oct. 1848, Marie died in that city, at the age of sixteen. 


through Germany and reached Paris. 


Rellstab, the famous Berlin critic, speaking of her de- 
cease at the time, said: 
Death 
plucked the youngest of these two lovely flowers. Who 


“The sisters Milanollo are sepsrated! has 
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will not with sorrow recal to mind the loveliest, purest, 
most astonishing phenomenon which has appeared to us 
in the practical art of music! Many were the prophe- 
cies at the rising of this brilliant and silvery double star, 
that it would hang but.for a moment in the morning sky 
of Art! That the sweet perfection, which lay in the 
buds, would early vanish, in the unfolding of the flower; 
that the ethereal fragrance, which they exhaled, showed 
but too well, that the heavenly gift conld only be pur- 
chased by the too transitory period of its earthly exist- 
ence. But yet—so early! We will utter no complaint. 
We can but renew in sorrow the expression of thankful- 
ness for that unspeakable loveliness, which has passed 
before us like a miracle from the other world. But who 
ean refrain from the sad thonght—of these two golden 
strings, which mingled their tones in purest harmony, 
one is broken—will the other’s tones be the sweeter, or 
will its sorrow become dumb forever.” 

ut the golden wire did not become dumb. Theresa, 
now some twenty-two years of age, has continued the 
delight of the best audiences on the continent, and proba- 
bly no violinist in Europe at the present time possesses 





more power over the hearts of his or her hearers than 
she. Not long since she appeared at the Opera House 
in Aix la Chapelle in a concert. On coming out she drew 
too 


caught fire. 


near the foot-lights on the stage and her clothes 
She calmly extinguished the flames, took 
her violin and proceeded with her part with as great 
success as ever. A friend of mine, who has just heard 
her at Berlin, writes of her performance in such terms as 
to show that his opinion corresponds in toto with that of 
the enraptured Rellstab. 

Whether we shall ever hear her, here ? 

March 3. A Philadelphia paper says: 

“ Our city possesses more correct musical taste and a 
larger number of amateurs than any other in the Union.” 

Modest man that! 

Pity that he had not added some specimens of the 
programmes of the concerts there this winter. 

March 5. 


tion, * History of the Painters of al! Nations, 


The third number of that very fine publica- 
* contains a 
very curious mistake, in the course of a parallel between 
Van der Velde the Painter and Mozart. “ At thirty-six 
years he (Mozart) died,” says the writer, “ leaving behind 
him his great but unfinished opera of the Zauberflite.” 


” 


For “ opera Zaube rflite,”’ read * Messe ‘ Re quit m.” 
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FOURTH 
I have but a few moments to devote to the 
Academy to-day. 
pass without wishing to remind your readers that 


I cannot however let the week 


the exhibition still goes bravely on, and saying too, 
that I hope every one interested in the progress of 
Art will visit this collection, containing as it does 
gems of rare merit by the best artists of our 
country. 

Several of our Boston artists have not yet been 
noticed. Among their contributions let me speak of 
the pictures by H. G. Wixp, for they stand forth 
most prominently for their vigor and richness of col- 
oring as Well as originality of manner. Hisstudies 
have been prosecuted in Paris, surrounded by the 
splendors of the new school of art—I say new 
school, for truly the realms of art have been as 
completely revolutionized, by genius and audace, 
as the nation, in a political point of view, within 
these fifteen years past. In fact, no coup d’ etat 
could have stricken more terror into the souls of 
peaceful citizens than have the vigorous coups de 
brosse of such men as Devacroix, Decamrs, Diaz, 
and Covrure done to the hearts, to the terrified 
hearts of the legitimists and purists in Art. 

Wild has brought back to us many of the excel- 
lent qualities of this new school. He has some- 
what modified its tendencies by a careful study of 
the old masters. No.4, ‘Gil Blas presented to the 
Actress,” is his principal picture. The action of the 


whole group is graceful, while the coloring is grave 


! 
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and sober, but yet clear and brilliant. It is decid- 
In the costumes the 
for color; the 


edly in the Spanish feeling. 
artist has shown his penchant 
stuffs, ornaments, jewelry, etc., though low in tone, 
sparkle most brilliantly. 

Another little picture by Wild has most glitter- 
ing qualities of color. It shows a keen natural 
perception of beauty, an exquisite feeling for har- 
monies and contrasts, even in the most common. 
place subjects. It shows that to him the gleaming 
of sun-light on a heap of straw, a pebble, is a rev- 
elation of beauty. 

This is a feeling but little understood as yet with 
us. But let us hope there is “ a good time coming,” 
when it will take the place of a cruder taste, as 
effectually as the classic and chaste harmonies of 
Mozart and Beethoven are gradually driving away 
such usurpers as Verdi and von Flotow. 

Another week I will endeavor to do justice to 
the works of others of our Boston artists. c. 
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Mr. Fry’s ‘‘ American Ideas” about Music. 


We had sincerely hoped to enjoy the privilege 
of hearing Mr. Fry’s lectures upon Musie deliv- 
ered in this city. But in the abundance of our 
musical attractions of all sorts, there was absolutely 
no room left for another interest of such magni- 
tude, and hence the subscription fell below the 
mark. We still trust that it is only a question of 
time, and that in some more propitious and less 
pre-occupied season, we may hear this gentleman 
unfold in his own way his ideas concerning music 
as it is and has been, and more particularly as he 
He 
has evidently stirred up some feeling in New 
York by the novelty and boldness of his positions, 
and especially by their “ Americanism,” as it’ it 
were part of the “ manifest destiny” and duty of 


would have it in our own wide, free country. 


this republic to accept the teachings of the old 
world quite as little in Art and Music as in politi- 
cal and social life. 

We have not the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Fry,—still less, so far as report speaks of him, the 
pleasure of agreeing with him in his more charae- 
But 


we have read and heard enough about him to im- 


teristic musical partialities and judgments. 


press us with the idea that we should like him 
exceedingly, at the same time that we might 
quarrel with him atalmost every step ; for plainly 
there is talent and vitality and independence in 
his utterances, even if they lean sometimes to 
paradox, and there is a manly contempt of show 
and snobbishness and pedantic fogeyism, which it 
is refreshing now and then to meet. Our friend 
of the Musical World and Times, in his review 
of Mr. Fry’s lectures, has done us the good ser- 
in the 


vice of summing up his “ Americanisms” 
following propositions, which may serve us here 
as texts. 

Mr. Fry has said more bold, manly, searching, 
audacious and American things concerning Art, 
than have ever before been said in America. 
He is intensely patriotic and intensely artistic In 
feeling; consequently, he ardently longs to see 
this country take high rank in Art. . . . . Among 
other remarks on this point during his course, and 
which he summed up in his last lecture, were the 
following: That, fs 

1. There is no taste or love for, or appreciation 
of, true Art in this country. That, ; 

2. The public, as a public, know nothing about 
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Art—they have nota single enlightened or healthy 
idea on the subject. That, : 

3. A sort of childish wonder is the only tribute 
paid in America to exhibitions of high Art, and 
even this tribute is only called forth by solo per- 
formances. That, 

4. We pay enormous sums to hear a single 
voice, or a single instrument, the beauties and 
excellencies of which (if it have any) we cannot 
discover. But that, 

5. We will pay nothing to hear a sublime work 
of Art performed, because we do not know enough 
to appreciate it, and consequently such a perform- 
ance bores us terribly. That, 

6. Art is the best preserver of a nation’s glo- 
ries —that the glories of ancient nations are 
handed down to us chiefly in their works of Art. 
But that, 

7. Asa nation, we have totally neglected Art; 
—our public buildings even have no sites worthy 
of the name. That, 

8. Politicians never did anything and never can 
do anything to ennoble, exalt and glorify a nation ; 
but that in this country politicians reap all the 
public applause and emoluments to the exclusion 
of their betters, the artists. That, 

9. Artists (that is, writers, poets, composers, 
sculptors and architects,) not politicians, transinit 
a nation’s glory to posterity, and they should be 
chiefly honored, but in America they are not. That, 

10. Asan evidence that Art and artists are 
practically and publicly ignored by this nation, 
the lecturer would ask, Who ever heard Art or 
any eminent artist toasted, or complimented, or in 
any manner referred to, at Fourth-of-July cele- 
brations, or on any public occasion? No, polities, 
commerce, war and other vulgar and material 
interests monopolize all our public spirit, all our 
patriotism and all our capital. That, 

11. Our colleges ignore Art; its professors’ 
names are not found in the list of their officers ; 
yet how can they teach Greek unless like Homer 
they take the lvre—unless they understand the 
lyrical structure of the language? That, 

12. The American public are too fond of quoting 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and European artists 
generally, and decrying whatever is not modeled 
after their rules. That, 

13. Hitherto there has been too much sezvility 
on the part of American artists; they should now 
stop imitating European models, and cut loose 
from foreign leading-strings in Art, as our fathers 
did in politics and government. That, 

14. The result of this truckline to foreign 
names, is, we are provincial in Art. “That, 

15. The American composer should not allow 
the name of Beethoven, or Handel, or Mozart to 
prove an eternal bngbear to him, nor should he 
pay them reverence; he should only reverence 
his Art, and strike out manfully and independently 
into untrodden realms, just as his nature and 
inspirations may invite him, else he can never 
achieve lasting renown. That, 

16. It is time we had a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in Art, and laid the foundation of an 
American School in Painting, Sculpture, and 
Music. That, 

17. Until this Declaration of Independence in 
Art shall be made—until American composers 
shall discard their foreign liveries and found an 
American School,—and until the American publie 
shall learn to support American artists, Art will 
not become indigenous to this country, but will 
only exist as a feeble exotic, and we shall continue 
to be provincial in Art. That, 

18. We have some good Musical Societies, and 
they should devote a portion of their rehearsals 
to American compositions, and perform the best 
of them in public. That, 

19. It is the duty of the publie to cherish 
native composers, by listening to the performance 
of their compositions, and thus encourage Musical 
Assoviations to bring them out. But that, 

_ 20. The American publie decry native compo- 
Sitions and sneer at native artists. That, 

21. We must make a beginning in domestic 
Art somewhere—we must have performed, and 
listen to, such compositions as native artists have 
produced, else they will not be encouraged to 
produce better. That, 
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22. We now have Symphonies, Operas, Can- 
tatas, and other American compositions which are 
as good and better than the first similar composi- 
tions by the much-talked-of “ great masters ;” and 
we should listen to these first compositions of 
American composers with as much respect and as 
bright anticipations as the people of former days 
listened to the first Symphonies, Oratorios, Operas, 
&e., of Handel, Beethoven and Mozart. That, 

23. There is a vast deal of snobbishness in this 
country in matters of Art. An ignorant and 
pretentious and _ self-elected aristocracy, whose 
only tests of distinction and passports to society 
are fashionable apparel and a greater or less de- 
gree of vulgar ostentation in the display of wealth, 
assume to criticise the immortal productions of 
genius and to pass judgment on works of Art, 
which neither nature nor edueation has fitted 
them to appreciate or comprehend. That, 

24. These snobs invariably frown upon Amer- 
ican Art. That, 

25. The ignorance of the American people 
generally, in relation to artistie matters is lament- 
able; they never can say whether they admire a 
composition until they see whose name is attached 
to it as composer. And that, 

26. Owing to this ignorance on the part of the 
public and the snobbishness and impertinence 
already mentioned, American Art and American 
Genius is hemmed in, crushed, kept down and 
stifled to the great diminution of our nation’s 
glory and the everlasting disgrace of the people. 
That, 

27. No disposition is now evinced by the 
American public to foster American Art, nor is 
there any indication that such a disposition will 
ever be evinced. That, 

28. An American composer cannot get his 
works brought out at home, unless he has a for- 
tune which will enable him to bear the expense 
himself. That, 

29. An American composer cannot get his 
works brought out in Europe at all—not even by 
paying for it. That, 

30. In Enrope, an American artist is spit 
upon. And that, 

31. Finally, the whole world over, artists are 
not and never have been as well treated as they 
should be—especially at meal-time. Instead of 
being assigned seats of honor at the table with 
other guests, they are too often consigned to the 
kitchen to take their chance with the servants. 

In these thirty-one counts there are some that 

that that 
true and false; and the whole 


are true, some are false, some are 


a mixture of 
is as repetitious as such long-drawn indictments 
We have only 


we 


always are in courts of law. 
time to discriminate between them, while 
cannot enter deeply into the discussion of the 
many fruitful questions which they open. 

The fact is, to say the least, considerably over- 
stated in the first five propositions. That Art 
enters but little into the aspirations of the Amer- 
ican population at large, is doubtless true ; equally 
true is it that in our chief centres of intellectual 


and social culture, there is much love and talk of 


Art, with here and there something that amounts 
to taste and a sincere appreciation. In music 
this love does not, if it once did, run into shallow 
virtuoso-worship, and find its sole delight in solo 
performances. In Boston certainly, where we 
can speak from intimate knowledge, and we 
doubt not to a great extent in New York and 
other cities, it has been notoriously and increas- 
ingly the fact of late years, that we do not “ pay 
enormous sums to hear a single voice or instru- 
ment.” Genius, like Jenny Lind’s, could reason- 
ably form an exception, as it would have done 
and has done in the most cultivated musical so- 
cicties in Europe. Yet even she found her in- 
terest in making herself the interpreter of much 
good music, with for the most part the best avail- 
able orchestras for aid. How long could the 
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single voice of Sontag or Alboni draw “paying 
houses” in any one place, think you? And as 
for the whole host of lesser stars, the second and 
third rate prime donne, the virtuosi of the violin 
and the piano, their day is past when they could 
afford to shine in giving concerts on their own 
account: On the contrary there is a potent mag- 
netism for our people (we mean in places that 
enjoy good opportunities) in the “ performance of 
a sublime work.” Beethoven’s Symphonies, Han- 
del’s Oratorios, choice orchestral music, nothing 
draws such large and earnest audiences as these. 
In Boston the singer, the pianist, every nine 
days’ wonder, seems to have reached its tenth 
day; they must add themselves to larger bodies, 
if they would tell upon the public. There has 
b:en barely one miscellaneous solo concert this 
whole winter in our city, in which more good 
music has been given and to larger audiences 
than ever anywhere before on this side the 
Atlantic. That all these good things are appre- 
ciated, of course can only be measurably affirmed. 
But there is enough to prove that Art is valued 
for its own sake, and that artists who are ambi- 
tious to be nine days’ wonders have to seek out 
greener places. The lecturer perhaps had been 
abroad too long to witness the rapid development 
of all this. New as the fact is, it is nevertheless 
a fact; and there is discriminating taste enough 
in most 
the towns (at least in New England,) to demand 


of our principal cities, nay in many of 


a fair preponderance of really good music in any 
concert programme, to induce the people to turn 
out. We leave these witnesses for the present, 
but shall soon come to other statements that will 
require their recall. Meanwhile, following the 
thirty-one counts seriatim, we meet some episodi- 
cal matter that is more agreeable. 

In Nos. 6 to 11, inclusive, there is also not a 
little overstatement, as, “ that politicians never did 
anything to exalt a nation, or transmit its glory to 
posterity,” &e.; yet with their main point and 
spirit we do cordially agree. The true artist is 
among the greatest benefactors of mankind, and 
is (to say the least) as worthy of all public honor 
as the statesman. While politicians, as a general 
rule, are cunning slaves to mere expediency and 
party popularity, mingling self-interest with public 
counsels, the artist is the servant and interpreter 
of the True and Beautiful. While they govern 
from without, often against the holier instinets of 
the human heart, he moulds, refines, inspires and 
in the best sense governs from within. Every- 
body knows that the highest, finest type of man- 
hood ean never be made President, and is not 
likely to be thought of ata Fourth of July dinner; 
nor does the poet or the artist care for that. Ile 
knows his influence is not lost; andif we believe 
that human society is ever destined fully to emerge 
from barbarism, there will be comparatively less 
need of politicians and of merchants,—we trust 
no need of military heroes—their functions will 
shrink and the artists will oceupy the foreground 
of humanity, as leaders in the work of making 
life on earth entirely harmonious and beautiful. 
We must be patient. Art is beginning to estab- 
lish some relations with the State, in the adorn- 
ment of our capitols, &e.; it has got a footing, 
though as yet a mean one, which shall soon be 
better, in the Church, in the form of music ; it will 
soon found professorships in all our Universities. 
We know a society of music-loving graduates of 
Harvard, organized for the express end, among 














other things, of ultimately establishing a musical 
professorship in Alma Mater. But it must take 
time for this; and far better will be its indefinite 
postponement, than its impatient nominal fulfil- 
ment, by a hasty, patriotic voting of crude and 
superficial native products (imitative, with all their 
boast of originality) into master-pieces of an 
American school. 

But now it seems “the American public are 
too fond of quoting Hande!, Mozart and Beetho- 
How does this tally with the first charge 


There may 


ven.” 
of “no taste or love for true Art?” 
be such a thing as a pedantic reverence for these 
masters; there doubtless is in individual cases ; 
but that it is a characteristic of the American 
public to any very wide extent is better news 
than we expect to find confirmed for a long time 
We have been innocently under the 
that 


to come. 
impression that it was quite the other way ; 
instead of these great masters operating as a 
“bugbear” to deter native efforts at musical com- 
position, our towns and villages, throughout the 
length and breadth of all our land, have been 
overrun and preoccupied by the remarkable cre- 
ations of our psalm-book-makers and our senti- 
mental song-writers. We have been often told 
that our Lowell Masons and our Woodburys are 
esteemed the greatest: composers in the world by 
thousands and thousands of our inland popula- 
tion. Then as to the musical patronage of the 
“snob aristocracy,” what great partiality has i 
Has it 


not pronounced them antiquated, obsolete, dry, 


ever shown for Beethoven and Handel ? 


learned and unfashionable, and set up the pure, 
yellow-kid exclusivism of the most modern Ital- 
ian and French opera as the only music worthy 
of “our best society 7” It is true (as we have 
before said) that in really cultivated society, 
where Art has begun to be loved and cherished 
somewhat for its own sake, the works of Beetho- 
ven and Mozart are steadily gaining ground, 
And here we distinctly join issue with Mr. Fry, 
and maintain that the growth of a sincere love 
and preference for such music is the very best 
symptom of our ceasing “to be provincial in Art.” 
For the deeper we enter into the spirit of these 
masters, the nearer do we get to nature and the 
living soul of Art, the better able to distinguish 
real inspiration from mere mechanical imitation 
and from the superficial fashions of a day. The 
greater our appreciation of them, the greater too 
our chances of becoming composers and creators 
in our turn. But to wilfully seal our ears against 
those who have been original and still unsur- 
passed, unrivalled in their Art, is a poor way of 
“scaring up” originality among ourselves. And 
if it be necessary to lessen our admiration of 
Beethoven, in order that we may appreciate the 
symphonies, operas, oratorios, cantatas, bananiers, 
&e. of our native aspirants, we think the worthy 
public shows its prudent common-sense in cleaving 
to the former and letting the latter abide their 
time, as genius of all kinds has had to do in all 
times and places. But with these hints we must 
leave off for the present, hoping to return soon to 


the discussion. 
— > 


Beethoven's Ruinen von Athen. 


In the London Musical World, for February 19, 
we find the following candid acknowledgment by 
Mr. Macfarren, of the criticisms of our * Diarist ” 
(See Journal, Vol. II. No. 12) upon his notice of 
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1» the above-named work. 
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A writer in an American journal, Diight’s 
Boston Journal of Music, makes the following 
strictures upon our recent remarks on Beethoven’s 
Masque, The Ruins of Athens. Tam happy to 
lay these minute and very precise corrections 
before those who may have read my essay, and 
thus escape all possible chance of intentionally 
misleading them in any historical or technical 
particulars. I have this to urge in my own justi- 
fication—that the account of the three overtures 
sent to our Philharmonic Society, was taken from 
Ferdinand Ries and Dr. Wegeler’s * Biographical 
Notices of Beethoven,” a very valuable collection 
of anecdotes; that my conjecture as to the over- 
ture in C being one of’ these, was only offered as 
a conjecture; and that the account of the dra- 
matic music having been discovered in the Pesth 
Theatre in 1843 or 1844, was received from the 
party who first introduced this music into Eng- 
land. 

That this musie should have been publicly sold 
at Beethoven's death, that it should have been 
publicly performed in 1828. and that the beautiful 
parts of it should have been unknown so long 
after, but strengthens what I previously advanced ; 
and that the work was never printed, and, for 
twenty years, never performed, makes it no matter 
of wonder that the discoverer of the theatre copy 
should have supposed he had found the only one. 
I must still feel it to be a curiosicy in art that such 
beautiful things of so acknowledged a master as 
the tew pieces l cited, should have been so long 
so little Known; and [still find it a great pecu- 
liarity in Beethoven, that he should, to all appear- 
ance, have set so great a value upon so weak a 
composition as the overture to the work in ques- 
G. A. MACFARREN. 


_—-) 


tion. 

“EnGepr.” We cheerfully give place to the 
following from an esteemed correspondent, in order 
that all sides may be represented. 

Mr. Dwicut:—Will you allow one who differs 
from you in his estimate of Beethoven’s “ Mount of 
Olives,” to give his views on the subject. lam the 
more ready to speak my mind freely, because I find 
myself sustained in my judgment upon every point, 
by the authority of my friend K., whose ability to 
judge of music is, I think, sufficiently shown by a 
communication published in your Journal last Octo- 
ber. We have attended the last two concerts given 
by the Handel and Haydn Society, and have compared 
the music of the “ Messiah ” “ Mount 
of Olives.” Although we are sorry to differ from 
you, we like Beethoven as well as Handel, even in 


this peculiarly Handelian department of sacred song 


with that of the 


and chorus. 
Not to weary you with details, we prefer the closing 


chorus of the “ Mount of Olives” to the celebrated 
Hallelujah chorus for the following reasons, Handel's 
chorus is very grand, so much so, that when I listen 
to it, L think it impossible for anything to be finer. 
Yet as soon as the excitement is over, I feel that 
there has been a little too tumultuous a joy, that it 
has been a little too much like noise. In Beethoven's 
chorus there is no lack of order and yet no tumult. 
It rolls on with all the majesty of the Hallelujah, 
and with more sublimity. It has also more beauty. 
Its exquisite orchestral accompaniment would be out 
of place in the tumult of the other chorus. 

The Hallelujah is engrossed with the act of praise, 
but the chorus in the “Mount of Olives” 
have heart, mind and soul in its worship. It begins 


seems to 


with adoration, then swells with gratitude and love, 
and humble thanksgiving for pardon, followed by a 
swelling but equable flood of praise, which seems to 
gather strength and volume from distant worlds and 
coming ages, until it reaches through all the universe, 
and brings the tribute of a redeemed creation to the 
praises of God and the Lamb. I think it likely the 
oratorio suffers very much from being disjoined from 
the original words. There is one striking instance 
of this in the The 
music of the first closes with a brutal triumph, as 






two choruses of the soldiers. 


iy 
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though the search were over, and yet the second 
chorus, according to the present words, renews the 
search. Ican hardly think that this is so in the 
original words, but I have not seen them. iW. T. 
— > 
Menperssoun’s Uneustisuty Works. We have 
watched for some time, with no small amusement, 
the progress of a controversy going on in England, 
respecting the manuscript remains of the great 
composer. The principal focus of the battle con- 
centrates in the columns of the London Musical 
World, the editors and chief contributors of which, 
particularly Mr. G, A. Macfarren, renew the as- 
sault week after week with redoubled fury upon 
the recreant ‘‘ Jesuits of Leipsic,” as they are 
pleased to call Herren professors Hauptmann, 
Moscheles, and David, the committee to 
whom the Mendelssohn family consigned his MSS. 
with discretionary power to publish 


Rietz 


compositions, 


or suppress as they might judge to be most just to 


the memory of the lamented master. It appears 


that his unpublished compositions, leit in manu- 
script, amount in quantity to nearly as much again 
as all his published works. These Englishmen 


seem disposed to appropriate Mendelssohn, by 


right of the most unqualified appreciation of his 
genius, and sturdily do battle for him against his 
artist friends and countrymen, They claim that 
the committee have no right to keep from the 
world anything that he has written, that it is all 
the property of humanity. Whereas the Leipsic 
professors, and the most knowing of the German 
musicians, generally, take the ground that it would 
be doing violence to the master’s wish while living, 
to expose what he wrote with no view to publicity, 
including many early works with which he is well 
known to have been dissatisfied himsell, aud which 


would not add essentially to his tame. Have not 


the Germans the right of it¢ The opinion of 
Mendelssohn’s own brother, contained in a letter 
to this same Musical World, ought to have some 


weight. The Atheneum comments on the affair in 


this wise : 

Ina panegyric on M. Jullieu’s Meiudeissolin Concert, 
published in December by a coutemporary, Herren Haupt- 
mann, Moscheles, Rietz, and David, imamate trends of 
Mendelssohn, to whom the selection for publication of 
his posthumous works has been confided by his family, 
were charged with hindering rather than furthering the 
tusk which they had undertaken,—with having thrown 
difficulties in the way of the publication of the Sympho- 
ny in A (Muisnomered No, 4),—and holding back another 
early work—the “ Retormation Symphony “—whieh is 
known to exist in MS.—This complunt has been taken 
up by certain zealous English protessors,—whio, assuming 
that persons so competent as the four musical artists in 
Quesulol Call Possess LO judgment, or should be aliowed 
no discretion, have attacked them roundly in priut be- 
cause they do not publish every line ot MS. lett by 
Mendelssohn. Meanwhile, a letter from Herr Paul Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy, Mendelssohn's surviving brotuer and 
executor, a Musical amateur of the first class,—originally 
we believe, addressed to the Zunes,—has appeared im the 
Musical World, ‘Vhis letter generally coufirms and sanc- 
tions the proceedings of the tour Leipsic Professors,—and 
states that the ** Reformation Symphony ”? in question 
has been laid by as an early and immature production 
which Mendelssohn himselt notoriously withheld from 
performance,—and which by the tour triends in question 
is considered unworthy of his fame. Herr Bartholdy, 
also, emphatically demes that any question had ever 
been raised in regard to the suppression of the A Syim- 
phony. Such an attestation as this might naturally have 
been thought fiunal:—but the paper-war has raged nove 
the less fiercely for it; and a pleasant amount of adver- 
tisement has been done by English friends on both sides— 
those, we mean, who are in possession of Mendelssohn's 
“secret”? regarding his own valuation of his own works, 
and his purposes respecting them,—and those who hold 
that a Mendelssohn has no right to ay secret at all, and 
that his thoughts when once put on paper become the 
indefeasible property of the music-shops and prey of the 
critics. Yet in the face of Herr Bartholdy’s letter, the 
hearsay assurance from M. Benedict that the * Reforma- 
tion Symphony” is worth producing, and the resolute 
determination of Mr. Macfarren to * have it out,”’ will 
carry little authority. Another point may be noticed,— 
because it seems to have escaped the combatants on both 
sides. Those who, without warrant or taste, would on 
the pretext of reverence intrude into the repositories of 
the dead, justify their proceedings in Mendelssolin’s case 
by pointing tothe Symphouy in a above mentioned,— 
stating (what is true) that its composer adjourned the 
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publication of the score of that work with the intention | 
of reconsidering its first movement—by them erroneously 
stated as its last. Surely such adjournment and sup- 
pression are entirely distinct modes of action. The 
eavillers forget that final withdrawal was, in this case, 
impossible. The score of the A Symphony by Mendels- 
solin was handed over to the Philharmonic Societvy,—by 
that body paid for and oceasionally performed.” Men- 
delssohn might request, as a courtesy, that the Philhar- 
monic Society would not consider their copy of the work 
as correct, and, thus, keep it back for a while,—but it 
was Virtually during his lifetime delivered to the world,— 
not shut up by himself among his other MSS., exercises, 
and early attempts:—and had he wished to avert its 
publication he could have done so only as long as the | 
legal right of copyright existed. 


—- > 
Concerts.— We think our readers must be about as | 
weary as ourselves of the continual noticing of concerts. | 
Those of the last ten days have presented little that has 
not been over and over again the subject of notice in 


these columns, and we have no room; so a brief summa- 


ry must suffice. 


The seventh concert of the QuINTETTE CLUB was 
made chiefly interesting by the 75th Quartet (in G) of 
Haydn, and the Quartet (No. 1 of op. 18) of Beethoven. | 
They always begin and end with something fine. Mr. | 
ZouLER supplied the place of Mr. Lehmann satisfac- 
torily, in both his functions, of violist and flutist. | 

| 
| 


Miss LeEnMANN’s farewell concert, not having been 
sufficiently announced, did not give her many friends 
and admirers a chance for such a demonstration as they 
would have made, and will yet make, should she, (as we 
sincerely hope) return to us. The programme, too, was | 
hardly worthy of her; the second part being made up | 
almost entirely of hacknied things. But in the first part 
Miss Lehmann gave us two choice pieces: one from “ St. | 
Paul,” in which her large contralto tones told very nobly; 
and one a scena from Beethoven's Fidelio; this was 
wholly new to a Boston sudience; we found it deeply 
interesting, but craved a repetition for a clearer under- 
We doubt not, too, she would 
Here 


standing of its beauties. 
have sung it more effectively the second time. 
were two of the very best of reasons for an encore—that 
often misplaced and superfluous tribute—but it was not 
encored. 

The 
phony” most exquisitely at their last concert. Highly 
effective, too, was the Capricei»«f Mendelssohn, played 
by Jaell, with full orchestral accompaniment. 


“ GERMANIANS”’ played the “Pastoral Sym- 


We never saw a vast audience aj pear to enjoy an 
oratorio so much, as they did Handel’s “ Judas Macca- 
performance of the HaxpEL AND 
It was remark- 


bus” at the closing 
HAypn Society last Sunday ev + ing. 
ably well done. The organ was a great help. 


—-> 








Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 

The Germania “ Rehearsal”? this afternoon is for the 
benefit of ALFRED JAELL. Who deserves a benefit, if 
not he? He has been a perfec! 
unlocking of all the classics and romantics of the piano. 


master key to us for the 


No single artist lately has conferred so much musical 
pleasure upon so many, and when he leaves us we fear it 
Will bea long time before we shall feel his place made good 
This 
below) combines the solid and the popular. 

CS> Observe, the usual Wednesda, tickets do not admit. 


again. afternoon’s programme (as will be seen 


To-night the GerMANIANS give an extra concert, for 
the sake of gratifying the carnest wish of many for a 
repetition of the sullime CroraL Sympuony of Bee- 
Both they the HaypNn 
Socie Y, who furnish t :e vocal parts, are moved to this 


| 
thoven. and HANDEL AND | 
also by a sense of duty to so great a work. If it | 
impressed so deeply on the first performance, it wil] | 
surely be far more appreciated this time; and to miss it } 
will be to*throw away of the most important m - ical | 
opportunities of our lives. As a first part to the ci neert, 
Weber’s Concert-Stiick, by JAELL, an 
overture of Cherubini, a chorus from Handel’s “ Judas,’» 
anda n 


we are to have 


piece by litt'e Uno. 
Yme. Son .G (so says hors gent, Mr. Velm:m ler, as 
we go to press) will not appear in opera for the pre- 


) Sent in this city. 
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We rejoice to learn that that admirable last concert of 
Orro Dresew has called forth 
entreaties for another; and that the wish will probably 


numerous and earnest 


be gratified by an extra concert on the evening of 
Monday, March 21st., in the lecture room below the Mu- 
sic Hall. Hummel’s Septet and the Bach Concerto for 
three pianos will again form part of the programme. 

Friends, do you realize that within the last three weeks 
we have had five of Beethoven’s Symphonies in Boston! 
Namely, at the last Musical Fund Concert, the 7th; at 
the last Germania, the 6th (Pasforale); at Germania 
rehearsals the 4th and 5th; and to-night, to crown all, 
the Ninth or “ Choral.” To these add the symphonies 
in E flat and in G minor, of Mozart, given by both 
Societies. 

We see it stated in the daily papers, that Handel's 
oratorio of “ Saul” will be performed to-morrow evening 
in the new “ Wittt1AMs HALL,” corner of Dover Street 
under the direction of Mr. Hayrer, organist of lrinity 
Church. Also that still another new Choral Society( ! ) 
(making now four in 
Society, will soon give concerts in the same place, under 


30-ton), called the HArMonic 


the direction of Messrs. Johnson, Baker, Southard and 
Cutler. 

The Haypet AND Haypn Soctety, having completed 
a remarkably successful season, “celebrate the victory” 
by a Social Levee at Union Hall on the evening of the 
17th. 
nade concert, by the Germania Society, followed by a 
grand banquet and dancing, to music by Mr. Schnapp’s 
“ Germania Serenade Band,” with twelve pieces—and as 


The ceremonies are to consist of a grand prome- 


many more grand things as you can imagine. Don’t you 


wish you were a Handel and Haydn-er ? 

New MusicSrore. Mr. T. Barker, the gentlemanly 
and obliging superintendent of Mr. Chickering’s music 
store before the fire, has lately opened on his own account 
a similar depot, in the basement 0! Mr. C.’s new building, 
on the other side of Washington Street. Quite an 
attractive place it is, too; well stocked with music of all 
kinds, and with Chickering pianos to be let. We noticed 
there the other day a very choice collection of the best 
German songs, by Schumann, Franz, Lindblad, Kiicken, 
A t, & C.y Xe. 

The QuINTETTE CLUB offer a fine programme for their 
See below. 

SALEM.—The MENDELSSOHN 
have given their sixth chamber concert in this place, to 
an audience large and enthusiastic as usual. 


last next Thursday. 


QUINTETTE CLUB 





York. 
Puitnarmonic Society. At the third concert of the 
season, Beethoven’s C minor Symphony was performed 


in the admirably effective style which has long charac- 


New 


and 
This 
society and its devoted cirele of listeners, represent the 
more gcnuine and cultivated mus cal sentiment in New 
York. The audiences have never been very large; partly, 
perhaps mainly, because the popular system of low 
prices and abuncan’ advertisment never has been 
They have ri‘her pursued the p icy of form- 
Sut has 


terized the performances of this well-composed 


numerous orchestra,—of some sixty instruments. 


adopted. 
ing a sympathetic nucleus, select though few. 
not the time come when they may profitably do, what 
has been done sauce: ssfully with feebler means in Boston, 
open their fine feasts to larger publics, and by means of 
cheap public afterncon “rel earsai- ”* interest t e many, 
by frequent hearings, in those 1 oller 
which are never : ppreciated when heard for the first 


forms of m sic 


time? 

The remainder of the programme consisted of Spohr’s 
overture to Jessonda; a violin Concerto of De Beriot, 
“ given splendid]. by that admir. ble virtuoso, Mr. Josep | 
Burke ;” a “ Hunting Song,” by Mendelssohn; a Dialago 
Brilliante between the flute and clarinet of Messrs. Kyle 
and Gronevelt; Wm. Mason's Serenade, sung ly Mr. 

Xoot’s Vocal Quartet; and finally the Scotch overture, 
“ In the Highlands,” by N. W. Gade. 

Max Maretzek has leased N!lo’s Theatre, in New 
York, for thre months from the 2§th ins ., and will pro- 
duce a series of Operas in agrand s\ le ‘Tu leading 
members of his company are Alboni, Steffanone, Bertuc- 
ca, Salvi, Marini and Beneventnao. Le Grand Smith i> 


» 
e 


- 


| 

COHOES, Albany Co., N. Y., is a town of six or 
seven thousand inhabitants, which does much, for its size, | 
for the cultivation of a taste for music. A friend sends | | 
us the programmes of two concerts, recently given there | | 
under the direction of Mr. F. I. Iustry of Albany, in || 
which the names of Handel, Haydn and Mozart figure 
frequently, as well as some of the choicer glees and 
songs of more modern and less mighty composers. It is | 
one of many good signs that Yankee Psalmody and | 
Negro Minstrelsy are gradually yielding to something || 
better in our inland towns and cities. | 

Miscellaneous. 

FLORENCE. Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” | 
has been dramatized in Italian, and is represented at the | 
theatres here and in other places. Meyerbeer's Prophéte, 
however, has afforded theatre-goers (and everybody goes | 
to the opera in Italy, especially on Sunday evening,) in | 
this city much more gratification. Night after night 
crowded houses have responded with rapture to its inspir- 
ing passages, from the mouths of Mme. Sanchiola and 
M. Benedetti. A new opera, by the reigning Duke of 
Saxe Coburg, (called Toby le Braconnier,) is to be intro- 
duced soon. Operas are given here with a degree of | 
perfection as to details unknown anywhere else.— Cor. of 
Newark Advertiser. 
Whistling and singing in the streets are for- 
Of course, if 


MILAN. 
bidden by the law——of the strongest. 
Musie is the friend of humanity, she is suspected of 
tyrants! 

Mr. WitttAm Mason, the pianist, has made a second 
appearance in London ina concert under the patronage of | 








the Lord Mayor. His success was greater than before, and 
he was enthusiastically applauded by a brilliant and 
intelligent audience. He played twice and both times 
received an encore. 

Iler Majesty, Queen Victoria, caused the anniversary of her 
marriage to be commemorated the other evening, at Windsor, 
with “harp, and pipe, and symphony ;’? and commanded a 
Romberg’s ‘Song of the Bell,’—also of M. 


” 


performance of <A. 
Meyerbeer’s Overture to ‘Struensee,’ with the Fest-lied com- 
posed by him on the octasion of the marriage of H. R. R. the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Cobourg Gotha. 


In the Journal des Débats, M. Berlioz praises Signor Fuma- 
galli, a pianist from Milan, now in Paris,—as a player special 
among the specialties, and first-rate among the first-rates for 
his instrument. When Italy does yield an instrumental srtist 
able to abide comparison and scrutiny, he is most preéminent : 
—witness Drag neiti, Paganini, Cavallini, Briccialdi, Cioffi, 
Piatti, and Bottesini. We cannot, therefore, cease from dream- 
ing of an orchestral composer as : mong the musical possibili- 
ties of a country as rich in gifts as it is ill-starred in govern- 


ment.—Athenaum 





Ahurrtienenty, 


| CHAMBER CONCERT. 
he Peudelssahu Quintette Club | 








Respectfully inform their Subscribers and the musical public 
of Boston, that their 


KIGHTH CONCERT, 
And last of the Series, will take place 
Cn Thursday Evening, March 17th, 
AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE, 


ASSISTED BY MR. J. TRENKLE, PIANIST. 





posthumous work, by Mendelssohn, Grand Trio for Piano and 
Strings in E flat, by Franz Schubert, ete., will be presented 

Tickets 50 cents each, to be obtained at the usual places. 
Doors open at 7 o'clock; Concert to commence at 7}4 pre- 
cisely. 


} IMBAULT’S HAND BOOK for the PIANO 
FORTE. ‘The above work, one of the best low priced 

Instruction Books for the Piano, has just been published. It 

is a popular Manual in England, and will, undoubtedly, attain 

an equal popularity here. Price 50 cents 

ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


| 
A Quintette in E flat, by Mozart, Quartette in F minor, (a | 
| 


AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC, 
17 Franklin Place, Boston. | 
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Alfred Jaell’s 
THE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY 


Beg to announce an 


EXTRA GRAND PUBLIC REHEARSAL, 
For the Benefit of 
ALFRED JAE I ,, 

On Saturday Afternoon, March 12th, at 3 o'clock, 
4 ‘ 

BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 
ASSISTED BY 
A LADY VOCALIST and CAMILLA URSO. 


Benefit. 


Mr. JAELL will perform “ Mende lssohn’s Capriccio,” with 
full Orchestra; a Grand Fantasia, by Thalberg ; and of his 
own compositions, Transcription of the “ Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” and his new “ Fairy Polka.” M’lle Urso will play for 
the first time Leonard’s Fantasia “ Souvenir de Gretry,’’ and 
the GERMANIA Musica Sociery some of their most select pieces. 


Packages of Four Tickets, 50 cents; Single Tickets, 25 cents, 
at the usual places 
7~ Positively no admission on our Wednesday Tickets. 


"No Free List, except the Press 


LAST CONCERT BUT TWO. 


The Germania Musical Societn 
WILL GIVE AN 
Extra Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert, 
ON SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 12, 1854 
AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
ASSISTED BY 
MISS ANNA STONE, Soprano, 
MISS SARAH HUMPHRIES, Alto, 
MR. J. H. LOW, Tenor, 
MR. THOMAS BALL, Bass, 


CAMILLA URSO, and 
ALFRED JAELL. 


Also, the HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
. Grand Overture, Der W a 
Journées,” 


or “ Les Deux 
‘ er . Cherubini. 
2. Concert-stiick for rt iano, with Ore ceed ee 
niment, .M. Von Weber. 
Larghetto. 
1h. . Allegro eee: 
it. Marcia, 


Iv. Rondo rior O80 
Performed by ALFRED JAELL. 

. Souvenir de Gretry, Op. 9, (first time,) Fantasie for 

Violin, with Orchestral accompaniment,, ...1L, Leonard. 
Performed by CamILta Urso. 

. Grand Chorus from “ Judas Maccabseus,” 

Sung by the Hanne. and Haypn Soorrry. 
Part II, 

. BEETHOVEN's NINTH SYMPHONY, 
in D minor, Op. 125, for Grand Orchestra, clos- 
ing with four solo voices, and Grand Chorus, on 
Schiller’s “ Ode to Joy.” 

1. Allegro ma non Troppo. 
1. Molto Vivace. 
it, Adagio molto e cantabile. 
iv. Grand Finale. 


Handel. 


Single Tickets, 50 cents each, to be had at the Music Stores 
and Hotels, also at the door on the evening of the Concert. 
No admission on Subscription Tickets. 


Doors open at 644; Concert commences at 7! o'clock. 


G. ANDRE & CO. 
FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of Bextnoven and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of CLementi and Haypn as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices 

Mch. 12. 3m. 


NIGNOR G. C. GUIDI respectfully informs his former 
KO pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish to take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, On moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes. 

Sig. G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Hews’s Boge Manufac tory, No. 365 
Washington street, where terms andi time for classes may be 
known. 

Orders or notes for Sig G@. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & Co.’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson’s, 115 Washington street. Feb. 5. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


I AYDN’S THIRD MASS in D. Uniform with 
* Ditson’s Edition of Mozart's, Haydn's and Beethoven's 
Masses.”’ Price 62 cents. 
ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


_ HYward LZ. Balch, 





IGHT’S JOURNAL OF 


Miassachusetts Academy of Fine Arts. 


NHE FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Massa- 
chusetts Academy of Fine Arts is now open at its Rooms, 


No. 37's Tremont Row. 


7 The Collection comprises some of the finest specimens 
ms Pictures by American Artists 
Hours of Exhibition, from 8 A. M. until 6 P.M. 
Single admission, 25 cents ; Season Tickets, 50 cents. 


Feb. 26. tf 


Noe EDITION OF CARCASSI'S GUITAR 
iY BOOK. New and Improved Method for the Guitar, by 
M Carcassi. Price $2.50. 

This new edition of Carcassi’s celebrated method embraces 
much valuable matter not con’ainedin those previously issued. 
These additions are those which have been made by the dis- 
tinguished author after an experience which enabled him to 
determine what was actually needed by the pupil for a tho- 
rough understanding of the art. The whole has been care- 
fully translated by a well known Professor of the Guitar, and 
is thereby rendered as free as possible from those slight but 
perplexing inaccuracies which sometimes become a part of 
translations and reprints. A number of popular songs in 
each of the different keys have been appended, which together 
with the masterly instructions of Carcassi, and his plain yet 
comprehensive course of Exercises, furnish all that is desir- 
able to both teacher and scholar. 

OLIVER DITSON, Publisher, 

feb 26 115 Washington &t. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
NEW YORK NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


VENTLEMEN and LADIES, who design attending the first 

IN term of the New York Normal Musicat Institute, and 
who wish to have board procured for them, are requested to 
give early notice to that effect. This will be necessary, in order 
to secure suitable accommodations; especially, as there is 
prospect of a large class. 

Applications have been made by some who desire to attend 
the courses of lectures and other class exercises of the Insti- 
tute, omitting the private lessous embraced in the full course. 
Notice is therefore given that the price of a ticket admitting 
the hoider to all the lectures and class exercises, will be tiventy- 
Jive dollars. Including the course of private lessons, the price 
is fifty dollars 

The term commences on MONDAY, APRIL 25th, 1858, and 
continues three months, during which time daily lectures and 
instruction will be given in the various departments of music, 
the design being to furnish thorough instruction, and espe- 
cially to qualify teachers of music. 

The assistance of Tuomas Hastines, Esq., and other eminent 
musicians has been secured. 

Cireulars containing further particulars may be obtained on 
application to Mason Broruers, (late Mason & Law,) 23 Park 
Row, New York 
LOWELL MASON. 
GEORGE F ROOT. 
WM. B. BRADBURY, 


y \ 1 YW EDINA 
JONAS ( HI¢ KERING, 
] ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and the public 
that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 
as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 
379 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 5. 


Mar. 5. tf 


THEODORE T. BARKER, 


MUSIC STORI 
WASHINGTON 


4s 


STREET, BOSTON. 


Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. 


y. BD. OOTTO?. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 t 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
MNHE STABAT MATER, by Rossini, «t the low 
price of 75 cents 
ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washong'on St. 


] EETHOVEN’'S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, Known as the Mount oF 
Ouives, is this day published ina neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
lj 


Jan. 8. TREMONT Row, Boston. 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 
MNHE PIANO FORTE: A complete and thorough 
Instruction Book, selected, compiled, and arranged prin- 
cipally from the works of Hunten, Bertini, Czerny, Herz, Xc., 
to which is added a Collection of about fifty popular Airs, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Quick-Steps, Marches, &c., with and without 
variations, properly arranged and fingered. By MAnvEL 
FENOLLOSA, Professor of ee 152 pages ; an elegant work. 

Price $1 50. J. P. JEWETT & CO. 

ii13 3m. 17 & 19 Cornant. 


_ Letter-Press, i and Job paintings Ofer, 





No. 


MUSIC. 


Pianos and Melodcons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 
] AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphinesy 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANOFORTE. 
TPNUE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 

monials from distinguished Musical Professors. who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. t 
D. B. NEWHALL, 

MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 

PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TOL 

Apr. 10. _ 

Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
G. SCHN APP, Leader, 
364 Tremont Street. 


iil4 tf 


J. W. TAVERNER, 
PROFESSOR OY BEHEURIOW, 


No. 30 CHARLES STREET, BOSTON, 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 

Oct. 16. 
TT. BRICEHER., 
Drganist and Conductor of Muste 
At the Bowdoin Square Charch. 


OFFICE UNDER THE CaURCH. ... ENTRANCE ON CHARDON St. 


Jan. 22. 3m. 


WOODMAN, 


a 


ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 


is 


Cracher uf Singing, Finny Farte, Xc., 


No. 36 Warren Street, Boston. 
ii13 3m. 


H. 8: CUTER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent. 
ADDRESS —(Care of A. N. Jonunson,) No. 90 Tremont 

Street, Boston. 22 tf 


i. FE. MULLER, 
] TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &e. 
Inquire of Messrs. Reep & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston. ii7 t 


NATL AN RIC HL. ARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC 


0G Now in Europe; will ,eturn 1st of June. 


Letters may 
be addressed at 19 Hanover St. 25 tf 


GEORGE F. WILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
{>> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC ROOM, tHe Lecture Room or Kirk Street CHURCH, 
RESIDENCE, 34 FRANKLIN Square, Surrork STREET, 
feb. 5 LOWELL, MASS. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, 


feb.5. 4 Pine Street, Boston. 
pane = ——— eee 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


For half a square, (8 lines, ) or less, firstinsertion, . . $0. 
each additional inser. _.25 
Fora square, as lines,) first insertion, . . - - « 10 
each additional insertion, + 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


21 mn ocle St. 























